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Abstract 


This article brings perspectives from three 
Maori activists, each promoting issues of self- 
determination in different ways. It centres on 
tino rangatiratanga and mana motuhake, two 
concepts that inform modern Maori activism 
and life and practice, and more recently con- 
ceptions of Maoridom as “nation”. Using a 
Gramscian framework we argue that the New 
Zealand state has over time created a notion of 
one people within one state, and has in the past 


Introduction 


This article presents the views of three Maori 
activists on aspects of indigenous self-deter- 
mination, set against the backdrop of the 


incorporated challenges to its legitimacy within 
a framework of popular consent. The desire 
by some Maori activists for self-determination 
promotes a separateness that to some extent 
challenges this idea of nation-state unity. An 
examination of these modern Maori activist 
politics allows us to observe the operations of 
hegemony as it forms and reforms in modern 
New Zealand. 


development of a New Zealand state that has 
historically and politico-socially attempted to 
incorporate Maori within its national hegem- 
ony. Initial interviews took place early in 2009, 
and a follow-up visit around Waitangi Day 
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in 2010 further informed the research. Full 
transcripts of interviews were returned for 
comment before the article was drafted, and 
further feedback sought.! The objective of this 
methodological approach was to ensure a less 
asymmetrical hermeneutic. We first discuss 
the concepts of nation and state, utilizing the 
Gramscian term “hegemony” to denote a spe- 
cific type of inclusive state. Then we introduce 
the reader to the concepts of tino rangatiratanga 
and mana motuhake and to the importance of 
language and cultural education to activism. We 
conclude by assessing the effects of activism on 
national hegemony. 


From natio to state hegemony 


The word nation emerges from the Latin terms 
nasci (to be born) and natio (belonging together 
by birth or place of birth). In English, the imme- 
diately related terms would be natal and nature 
which, in turn, often figure in nationalist dis- 
course. The meaning given to natio is important 
here because it is concerned with expressing the 
reality of people related by birth or birthplace, 
and that this birthplace in fact provides the 
basis for a “natural” form of human social 
association. However, it is also the case that in 
this context categorizing nations as human arte- 
facts and etymologically aligned to something 
natural becomes difficult. The word nation did 
not appear in English and French until the 14th 
century, and in this initial stage of its use it con- 
veyed no immediate political connotations. The 
politicization of nation came much later; that 
is, as a consequence of the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty that led to, inter alia, the democrati- 
zation of governments and the politicization of 
national loyalties. This is made clear in Article 
3 of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen (1789) which states, “The princi- 
ple of all sovereignty resides essentially in the 


1 Our thanks to Emma Dalton who transcribed 
the interviews. 


nation. No body nor individual may exercise 
any authority which does not proceed directly 
from the nation.” By the late 18th and early 
19th centuries, the idea and reality of the nation 
had become axiomatic within political discourse 
(Yack, 2001, p. 518). Nevertheless, attempts at 
defining nationalism and nation continued to 
struggle with the articulation of a clear, over- 
arching sense of the diversity of claims within 
both nation and nationalism (Vincent, 2001, 
p. 226). The problematic of defining nation is 
evident in the following definition: 


Nationalism... is a condition of mind, feel- 
ing, or sentiment of a group of people living 
in a well defined geographical area, speaking 
a common language, possessing a literature 
in which the aspirations of the nation have 
been expressed, attached to common tradi- 
tions, possessing traditional heroes, and, in 
some cases having a common religion. (Snyder 


1968, p. i) 


What becomes clear in Snyder’s definition is 
the attempt to imagine and then articulate an 
ordered and homogenized natio. What is made 
less important from the original Latin con- 
ception is the idea of a related birthplace that 
has been replaced with the idea of a common 
geographical location that is assumed to enable 
an inherent sense of sameness. In other words, 
nation assumed the authority of an imagined 
community, and from this imagined community 
and its inherent commonalities some authors 
link nation and nationalism to politics more 
directly. Kellas (1991, p. 33) describes national- 
ism as “the recognition of a people and its need 
for status, perhaps including a state”. What 
becomes clear is that the incorporation of poli- 
tics in the form of a state is not an imperative 
for the ontological existence of natio, but in the 
post-Enlightenment transition to nation there 
is the new imperative for the politicization of 
national loyalties (Yack, 2001, pp. 518-519). 

Following Snyder (1968) and Vincent (2001, 
p. 227), a nation can be understood as a group 
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of people who share a common ancestry, his- 
tory, culture and language that acts as a focus 
of symbolic loyalty and affection. Although this 
description may well be better placed as a defi- 
nition of ethnicity (see Hylland Erikson, 1993, 
pp. 4-5), itis worth analysing for a moment as it 
indicates the problems associated with provid- 
ing a definition of nation, and it also exposes 
the mediatory role that states must play in the 
ontology of the nation and people. We argue 
modern nations cannot exist ontologically in 
the way Vincent suggests. 

This article will show that New Zealand 
as a modern nation cannot represent a group 
of people as a singularity, with commonality 
across ancestry, history, culture or even lan- 
guage. As Michael Walzer (1994, p. 65) puts 
it, when you “bring the people into political 
life .. . they arrive marching in tribal ranks 
and orders, carrying with them their own lan- 
guage, historical memories, customs, beliefs 
and commitments”. Therefore the assumption 
of nation as commonality ignores the exist- 
ence of the state mediating between the nation 
and the people to ensure the “perception” that 
these commonalities are “real”. This imperative 
has ensured that modern nations construct an 
almost “natural” nexus with their states, and 
from this emerges the idea of the nation-state. 
In this sense the nation-state represents what 
Gramsci (1971, pp. 267, 270-272) referred to 
as the “Integral State”, because it exists as the 
synthesis of political society (state) and civil 
society (social and cultural) that, in turn, rep- 
resents a particular worldview or hegemony. 

Today’s successful nation-states, at least in 
the advanced West, are perceived to express 
this type of integrality. In so doing they ensure 
a sense of commonality hegemonically among 
their citizenry. The efficacy of such a hegemonic 
commonality is to negate challenges to the 
authority of the state’s government. However, 
when nation-states are constructed “over” 
other polities, in particular those of indigenous 
natios, constructing hegemony becomes a mat- 
ter of vital importance, not least because the 


capacity of the newly imposed nation-state 
to develop and grow demands that it absorb 
forthcoming challenges to its legal authority, 
in line with Article 3 of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the Citizen (1789). 

Thus to a large extent the success of a state 
is contingent on its ability to create a situa- 
tion of hegemony, where the initial physical 
and coercive dominance of the state—what 
Gramsci (1971, pp. 131, 160) referred to as 
the economic-corporate phase of hegemonic 
development—gives way to an ethico-political 
situation where the people as nation support 
the state, primarily through their interactions 
as a polity, but also through their support of 
the imagined community. The state’s transition 
from the economic-corporate phase of hegem- 
ony to an ethico-political hegemony requires 
the state to represent itself as holding universal 
moral values and to function on rational and 
objective principles outside of special inter- 
ests. This reformed hegemony is based mainly 
on consent, but it is never entirely stable as it 
must constantly balance and manage compet- 
ing claims from within its “nation”. Only by 
entering into a dialogue with those who hold 
legitimate grievances, and ensuring resolution, 
can a state present itself as “whole”, but this 
in turn exposes inherent dislocations that mark 
the contingent nature of its authority. 

The New Zealand state has attempted to 
promote this imagined nation by acknowledg- 
ing the place of Maori, through an official policy 
of biculturalism (Spoonley & Bedford, 2003, 
p. 305). In other words, it has provided a (spe- 
cial) place for Maori within the national polity. 
However, a new generation of Maori activists 
have begun to question this relationship and 
thus challenge the authority of the nation-state. 
Of particular concern are the state’s claims to 
sovereignty over the land and peoples of New 
Zealand; that is, the claims of authority by the 
nation-state over a Maori nation or nations. 
This shows that the “hegemonic principles” 
(Howson, 2006, p. 23) that have defined and 
enabled the expansion of the New Zealand 
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nation-state—social inclusion and mechanisms 
to address injustice—are increasingly coming 
under challenge from some, although certainly 
not most, of its indigenous peoples. The personal 
journeys of the three activists are particularly 
revealing and important because they focus on 
Maorirights, language, ancestry, memories and 
geneology (whakapapa). Their activism draws 
attention to past injustices and current inequali- 
ties, and it demands forms of self-determination 
that question the state’s claim to sovereignty. 


Tino rangatiratanga 


A plaque at the Waitangi Treaty Grounds says: 
“On this spot on the sixth day of February 
1840 was signed The Treaty of Waitangi under 
which New Zealand became part of the British 
Empire”. Whatever spirit of cooperation that 
existed in 1840 was quickly lost as rebellion 
flared in the North, led by Hone Heke, who 
had been the first to sign the Maori version, 
“Te Tiriti”. This was the start of what James 
Belich (1988) has termed the New Zealand 
Wars, a series of conflicts in different parts of 
the country between the British and Maori hapū 
(sub-tribes) and iwi (tribes) which commenced 
in 1845 and continued until the capture and 
trial of Tahoe prophet, Rua Kenana, in 1916. 

Maori were divided as to how to approach 
the complex issues raised by the European pres- 
ence. While disputes, warfare and conquest 
of land had been a traditional part of Maori 
politics, the addition of firearms (swapped by 
Europeans for food, trade goods or women) 
caused further volatility. Maori came under 
threat first from other Maori during the so- 
called “musket wars” of the 1820s, but within 
a few decades Europeans had altered the social 
fabric of the Ngati Whatua of the Kaipara 
region, North of Auckland, irrevocably through 
land purchase and acquisition. Video activist 
and musician Ropata Paora (2009) explained: 


... take this land, for example, from where 
I showed you [the Kaipara Harbour region] 


right up towards Hokianga back towards 
Auckland city; 90% of this land was lost 
within the first 15 years. The authority of 
this land was lost within the first 15 years. 
Between 1840 and 1860, 90% of this entire 
region. That is an awesome example of what 
we're talking about—you can’t achieve that 
unless you have a specific mindset. And you 
pass that down through the generations and 


say, “we’ve come here to conquer”. 


This pattern was repeated all over New 
Zealand, so that by the late 1930s Maori 
were left with less than one-sixth of the land. 
They were also drawn into the urban capi- 
talist world, selling their labour for wages in 
towns and cities (Poata-Smith, 1997). Less than 
10% of Maori lived in defined urban areas in 
1926, but 40 years later this figure had risen 
to over 40%. By the mid-1970s some 60% of 
Maori men filled predominantly manual labour 
roles, and by the early 1990s this figure was 
at two-thirds (Poata-Smith, 1997) and Maori 
urbanization was accompanied by high levels 
of unemployment, incarceration and social and 
health problems. Activism ensued with protest 
movements in the 1960s and 1970s includ- 
ing the hikoi (protest march) on Parliament 
in Wellington in 1975 over land rights, the 
occupations of the Raglan Golf Course (near 
Hamilton) in 1975 and of Bastion Point in 
Auckland (1977-1978), and a resurgence of 
interest in the Treaty of Waitangi—or more 
specifically the Maori version, Te Tiriti and the 
concept of tino rangatiratanga. 

In political theory sovereignty denotes abso- 
lute legal and political authority, the right of the 
state to make and enforce law, collect taxes and 
so on, over its defined territory. Article 1 of Te 
Tiriti renders “sovereignty” as kawanatanga 
(governorship), while in Article 2 the idea of 
the undisturbed possession of Maori lands and 
taonga (property/treasure), is translated as tino 
rangatiratanga (absolute chiefly authority). 

Ropata Paora (2009) elaborated: 
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My understanding of what our ancestors ceded 
to was governorship, not actual sovereignty in 
terms of authority, ceding the authority—the 
authority that they had to other people over 
their land, their treasures, their oceans and 
their forests—and that’s been where Maori 
and non-Maori. . . you know that’s where the 


misunderstanding has always been. 


Maori society was certainly familiar with con- 
cepts of authority, and to an extent hierarchy, 
but chiefs were not absolute “rulers”. Rather, 
the concept of a chief is bound up with weav- 
ing a consensus among people, and indeed the 
Maori word itself stems from this etymology. 
Activist Teanau Tuiono (who identifies as Ngai 
Takoto and Ngāpuhi) (2009), of the group Te 
Ata Tino Toa (loosely “The Morning of the 
Great Warrior”), explained where the word 
comes from: 


Well, tino rangatiratanga, it’s a Maori- 
concept, if you roughly translate it. If you look 
at the word tino, you put it in front of words 
like pai or reka or other things, it’s what you 
call an emphatic word. If you said pai which 
is good, tino pai would mean very good .... 
The word rangatira is one of our words for, 
probably the closest word in English, probably 
not a very good translation is “chief”, but if 
you break down the concept rangatira further 
. . . it?s made up of two words, or two parts of 
two words: ranga is kind of short for raranga 
which is to weave, and tira is the word for a 
group, or a travelling group, or a group witha 
purpose. So from our perspective, rangatira is 
kind of somebody who weaves people together 
.... So it’s not somebody who tells people 
what to do, but it’s someone who weaves the 


opinions of people together. 


Maori Party MP for the electorate of Waiariki, 
Te Ururoa Flavell (Ngati Rangiwewehi, Te 
Arawa Confederation, and Ngapuhi) (2009), 
saw tino rangatiratanga both in the sense of 
the authority mentioned above, but also in a 


more personal way: 


For me, I’ve tried to espouse the view that tino 
rangatiratanga starts with yourself. At the clos- 
est connection, it’s about you and the decisions 
you make about you and your life, and if you 
can’t get that right, then I suppose you’d be 
struggling to talk to others about tino rangati- 
ratanga. I accept of course the notion of tino 
rangatiratanga in a wider sense. For us, I sup- 
pose, there’s the ability for us to make decisions 
within our tribal lands... and people have got 
that mixed up with regards to having control 
over Aotearoa versus the ability to make deci- 
sions or be part of the decision-making process 


on decisions on our tribal land. 


The English word sovereignty thus had no 
equivalent in Maori, as the idea of a whole 
people being under the control of a single indi- 
vidual was unknown. In the English version the 
Crown will create a state; in Te Tiriti, Maori 
remain self-governing, except where the affairs 
of Maori and Europeans coincide. The choice 
was there (Article 3) for Maori to be British 
citizens, but the versions differ on whether self- 
government was being ceded. Modern activism 
around tino rangatiratanga speaks of power 
devolution, and in this respect symbols can 
cut across politics. Maori activism is certainly 
diverse, but one factor providing some unity has 
been the general acceptance of the tino rangati- 
ratanga flag asa rallying point for Maori claims 
to self-determination.? Its stark colours of black 
and red with a distinctive white swirl have won 


2 According to website of the Ministry for Maori 
Development, the flag was designed by Hiraina 
Marsden, Jan Dobson and Linda Munn, and was 
the winning design in a 1989 national contest to find 
a Maori flag. The colours and design represent: Te 
Korekore—potential being (black, top); Te Whai 
Ao—coming into being (red, bottom) and Te Ao 
Marama—the realm of being and light (white, cen- 
tre). The koru design is symbolic of a curling fern 
frond, representing the unfolding of new life, hope 
for the future and the process of renewal. 
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favour with most, but not all, Maori, and is 
now recognizable within New Zealand as a 
flag that signifies self-determination for Maori. 
From 2007 the Te Ata Tino Toa group cam- 
paigned to get Transit New Zealand (renamed 
the New Zealand Transport Agency in 2008), 
who controls traffic and the raising of flags 
on the Auckland Harbour Bridge, to fly the 
tino rangatiratanga flag on Waitangi Day, 6 
February. Until 2010 they refused on the basis 
that the flag did not represent “a country or a 
state”. Teanau Tuiono (2009) explained the 
problem from the group’s perspective: 


They’ve had all manner of flags up there. 
They’ve had the AJ Hackett bungee jumping 
flag up there, they’ve had all the countries’ 
flags up there—Sri Lanka, Lebanon, America’s 
Cup flag’s flown up there as well, the Warriors 
rugby league flag up there, the Louis Vuitton 
flag up there. You know, they’ve had so many 
different flags up there, so we thought we’ll get 
our flag up there. This was when the whole 
issue kind of blew up here in NZ.. . .. In terms 
of the consultation process that the PM [Prime 
Minister, John Key] talked about, at the end of 
the day, it is just a flag, and it shouldn’t have 
gone this far. But, one of the questions we’ve 
been raising, is when the Swiss put their flag 
on the Harbour Bridge, did they ask the people 
of Switzerland? When they put the Sri Lankan 
flag up there, did they ask the people of Sri 
Lanka? . . . And when they put the AJ Hackett 
flag up there, did they ask everyone that had 
ever bungee jumped before? You know? So, 
on one side of things they are saying they are 
tired of having different rules for indigenous 
people, but on the other hand, when it comes 
to treating us in the same way, which will have 
in my opinion an equitable outcome, they kind 
of change the rules. 


In contrast to Australia, where the use of the 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander flags by 
local, state and national governments is com- 
monplace, arguably because they represent no 


actual threat to state power, the debate about 
flying the tino rangatiratanga flag demonstrates 
how contentious the idea of a separate Maori 
nation can be, and continues to be for New 
Zealand, a state that imagines itself as one peo- 
ple. By drawing attention to the dubious basis 
of the state’s authority to rule Maori, modern 
activism highlights the boundaries of dissent 
the modern nation state can accommodate, 
and how hegemony forms and reforms to cre- 


ate consent. 


From language to activism 


Both Maori language (te reo Maori) and Maori 
culture (Māoritanga) have played significant 
roles in shaping the thoughts of modern activ- 
ists. Prior to the 1980s the state’s education 
system caned children for speaking in Maori 
(Bearup, 2008), but gradually a Maori language 
consciousness developed, which has assisted in 
creating a framework for the advancement of 
Maori rights. Early educators like Te Ururoa 
Flavell trained as a teacher in the 1970s and were 
very active in Maori education at this time. He 
spoke (2009) of how cultural education eventu- 
ally led to his involvement in formal politics: 


Myself and a friend of mine developed this 
de-colonization programme. . . which looked 
at, rather than trying to educate Pākehā ... 
we just used it as a vehicle to promote the 
notions of tino rangatiratanga, in particular 
with respect to education and what was wrong 
with education. So, in some background on 
me you might find we were involved in a case 
with the Waitara high school [1992] where 
. . . this school was taken to the Human Rights 
Commission and the Race Relations Office, 
but it wasn’t Waitara alone.... 


That set the scene, I suppose, with my involve- 
ment with other people of the so-called protest 


movement, and then of course, the Foreshore 
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and Seabed issue? came along. And I was 
fortunate to have people like Annette Sykes 
with me, the judge at the time who did that 
judgement Ken Hingston, and we went out 
and talked to people about that seabed and 
foreshore which moved us into the hikoi, 
down to Wellington. I knew Hone [Maori 
Party MP Hone Harawira], I knew Ken Mair, 
who were the major advisors, or organizers, 
and I organized the Rotorua league and then 
from that... [came] the development of the 
Maori party, and I was instrumental in that. 
I suppose the protest element, this is probably 
not well-known, the protest element after 
the hikoi heard about a telephone confer- 
ence between Whatarangi Winiata [Maori 
Party president] and Tariana [Maori Party MP 
Tariana Turia] and Pita [Maori Party MP Dr. 
Pita Sharples] and a couple of others, and said, 
“well hold on, we’re the ones who organized 
the protest, we want to be in”, so they put us 
on line and we called the first hui [meeting] 
here in Rotorua, and I facilitated that hui and 
went on to facilitate the discussion about the 
constitution, and then organized the party 


hospital about 50 km down the road [from 
Palmerston North], and she joined the union. 
She got involved in union politics, got involved 
in issues around Maori people as well. I was 
only a schoolkid then and to be honest, I never 
paid much attention to it until I actually got 
a bit older. And my mother sent me to these 
Maori language immersion hui where . . . there 
was mainly just elders there and you weren’t 
allowed to speak English for the whole week! 
She wanted to keep me out of trouble so she 
shipped me off to the country, made me sit 
around the marae (meeting area of whanau or 
iwi) with a whole lot of old people! ... I was 
annoyed at first, but I quickly realized what 
the value was. . .. It made me realize and think 
about the things we had lost as a people and it 
doesn’t take you too long when you recognize 
language loss, culture loss, that land loss starts 
tocome up, and all the other material things that 
we need to create our own community which 
supports our culture and language to thrive. So 
that really politicized me. And I ended up join- 


ing my mum. We were in a Maori rights group. 


infrastructure, (1) for Rotorua, (2) for the Bay 
Plenty, and then a part of the bigger picture. 


For Ropata Paora (2009), a developing interest 
in Maori language and culture also led to activ- 
ism. When asked about his own experiences he 
recollected: 


A younger generation of Maori activists also 
found connections with culture and heritage 
through less formal education. Teanau Tuiono 
(2009) recalled: 


It really started with my mum. My mother ... 
got whacked and told not to speak Maori, so 
she lost her language. As my mum got older 


she got politicized. She was a cleaner up at the 


3 The Foreshore and Seabed Act 2004 was passed 
by Helen Clark’s Labour Government to establish 
Crown ownership over these areas. It aimed to 
extinguish possible claims by Maori iwi to “own” 
the beaches, and to hold these in public ownership. 
The Act was the primary reason for the creation of 
the Maori Party. In June 2010 Prime Minister John 
Key proposed that the Foreshore and Seabed Act be 
repealed. 


For the first 25 years of my life, I was a good 
citizen of New Zealand. And then over that 
time, things didn’t add up—mainly on a spir- 
itual level, things just didn’t feel right. My 
daughter was born 13 years ago in Rotorua. 
Rotorua being Rotorua, you drive into that 
place, they’ve got big carved posts saying 
you are entering Rotorua. You drive down, 
Maoris everywhere, people come from all over 
the world to see Maori. During my time there 
I met some people who were fairly steeped 
in their Maori tongue and that was the first 
place really that the seed was sown . . .. As I 
came home and started reading the writings of 
my ancestors, things started to make sense to 


me. Just like a jigsaw puzzle, all of a sudden 
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that innocence you had before gets replaced 
with something else, and then things seem to 
fit. And I need to reinforce that—the spiritual 
thing was a key factor .... I was led places 
and taken places, not knowing why .. .. And 
that’s been part of my whole journey back. 
Just going on my instinct and intuition and let- 


ting that lead me, more so than my thoughts. 


The conclusion is that for Māori activists, to 
understand their identity as Maori, it is neces- 
sary to (re)educate themselves in the histories of 
their peoples’ relations with the New Zealand 
state, land loss, politics, cultural assimilation 
and past injustices. Maori language and educa- 
tion have thus been central to this rediscovery 
and have led to understanding and promo- 
tion of tino rangatiratanga. Paradoxically this 
has been enabled through the state’s policy of 
biculturalism, while at the same time arguing 
for the singularity of a New Zealand people. 
State-funded Maori television and radio, along 
with independent print and online media, have 
led to a wider awareness of te reo, as seen by 
a Maori wiki (online encyclopaedia), Te Reo 
video and music artists and a wide range of web 
logs in Maori and English on activist politics. 

The interviewers’ own experiences in New 
Zealand, before Waitangi Day in 2009 and 
again in 2010, was that the nightly Te Kaea 
news programme (in both Maori and English) 
was engaged with a full and frank discussion 
of issues surrounding tino rangatiratanga, and 
that the debate over flying the tino rangatira- 
tanga flag was not against the assertion of New 
Zealand’s Maori identity but stemmed from a 
concern that it would promote separate nations 
within the same state. Yet separate nations, or 
at least a stronger form of self-determination 
(mana motuhake), is precisely what some Maori 
activists want. 


Mana motuhake 


The 2009 Waitangi Tribunal Report (Part I) 
on the Te Urewera region found that Tūhoe 


were not offered the opportunity to sign the 
Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, and that while the 
Crown later extended its treaty obligations to 
all Maori, as the Tūhoe ancestors had not been 
aware of the treaty process they could also not 
be bound by its conditions. The report found 
that “about half of Tūhoe’s best fertile land” 
(59,655 acres/24,147 hectares) had been con- 
fiscated by the Crown, and that back in 1865 
the land could and should have been returned 
to Tūhoe (WAI 894, 2009, p. ix-xii). Such 
injustices led Tahoe to ally themselves with 
the messianic resistance leader Te Kooti, which 
resulted in military operations against them in 
1869, 1870 and 1871. The campaigns to sub- 
due the Te Urewera region led to the removal 
of surrendered communities to the coast, while 
those Tahoe who remained were not adequately 
provided for. Both matters were breaches of the 
treaty, and the tribunal concluded “There is lit- 
tle for the Crown to be proud of in its actions 
during this period” (WAI 894, 2009, p. xii). 
The tribunal also drew attention to the 


. . . importance to Tūhoe, over many genera- 
tions, of mana motuhake. It was clear to us 
from their sustained explanations that this is 
hardly a recent slogan, as some might assume. 
Rather the urge for independence and the 
determination to secure their own destiny, 
so that their customs and beliefs—and thus 
their identity—can be protected, has long 
been intrinsic to the Tūhoe way of life. (WAI 
894, 2009, p. x) 


While an outsider gets the sense that the broader 
tino rangatiratanga movement is gaining some 
acceptance within the wider New Zealand pol- 
ity, the form of self-determination proposed and 
specifically linked with Tūhoe political desires 
for separate sovereignty, is described by Tūhoe 
activist Tame Iti as “a nation within a nation”. 
This presents a much greater challenge for the 
state than providing greater consultation in 
decision making, and is more like self-govern- 
ment. Mana motuhake (Te mana motuhake o 
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Tūhoe) implies more of a spiritual connection 
with the land, where your mana comes from 
the land and through your people. So how do 
the two concepts relate, and will the state con- 
sider such arrangements? Ropata Paora (2009) 
thought that 


... mana motuhake, and some people may 
dispute this, for me means an authority that 
derives from the land and is of the land, and 
tino rangatiratanga is what you do on the 
land or what you do within your society, 
within your people. . .. Mana is your author- 


ity, motu is the islands and hake is a form of 
digging up... 


Teanau Tuiono (2009) added: 


... tino rangatiratanga can been seen to be 
general enough to fit ideas as mana motuhake, 
and mana motuhake can be seen as a differ- 
ent expression of tino rangatiratanga . . .. The 
clearest example that we could have of people 
that could control their own autonomous area 
and run it would be the Tūhoe. The counter- 
argument to that is, “well we can’t just do 
that for Tūhoe, then what does that mean 
for everybody else?” My response to that is 
“well, if they are able to have and control their 
own autonomous area, state within a state, 
or whatever you want to call it, well then we 
should support and empower them to do that” 
.... What we should be looking at is. . . equity 
of outcome, you know, so at the other end, if 
things are equitable you can’t just treat one 
group the same as the other group. . . because 
they’ve got different experiences, and [are] liv- 
ing with different sets of reality as well, [so] 
you gotta just sort of line up all the options. 


Te Ururoa Flavell (2009), whose electorate 
takes in the Te Urewera region, noted: 


Just before the Tūhoe raids. . . [PM] John Key 
went out to Tūhoe. He was asked by Tame 
Iti two questions: no. 1, “What will you do 


about the Urewera National Park?”, and no. 2 
“What are your thoughts about Te Mana 
Motuhake o Tūhoe” which is another term 
people use to talk about tino rangatiratanga 
.... John Key said, “Yeah we can have the 
discussion about the Urewera National Park 
but we are not a party that is supportive of 
separate development”, that was his state- 
ment. And after that ... the Tūhoe people 
said, “Well, look we’ve got a health provider, 
is your party willing to give us a hand to give 
us more resources? Because we know what it’s 
like for our communities, we’re here, we’ve 
got all these problems associated with the 
health area, but we can’t seem to make any 
headway because of the bureaucracy at the 
national level” ... and he said, “... that’s 
exactly where we want to be, we want to 
devolve the power back to the people”. 


Well, there is the example, because there’s a 
conception that tino rangatiratanga taking 
over the country lock, stock and barrel will 
boot every Pakeha back to England or what- 
ever. There is a scaredness about the concept 
which is sometimes manifest in discussions 
about the flag, but also the notion, you know, 
the possibility of radical activists taking over 
the country. Well the practical reality is that 
it’s not going to happen, but he missed the 
point. The point was that mana motuhake 
is about the ability of the Tūhoe nation to 
look after themselves with state resources 
that should be provided not only as a right 
but because if you want to turn around the 
statistics with regards to Maori people in this 
country, then the ones who have (1) a vested 
interest to get it right and (2) the ability to 
get it right because they know the people and 
get the resources to where it’s needed, are 
Maori. And therefore what they were saying 
was exactly what he was agreeing to which 
was, “I want the money out of the bureau- 
cracy, I want it back in the community”. Well 
the Tūhoe nation is the community and they 
would happily receive the resources. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA AND MANA MOTUHAKE 


Mana motuhake and tino rangatiratanga are 
therefore clearly related terms, although the 
former implies a stronger connection with land 
and political autonomy than the latter. What 
is perhaps more germane to the discussion is 
Flavell’s comments, that within the neo-liberal 
logic of getting money away from centralized 
government and back to communities there is 
a chance that greater forms of self determina- 
tion can be created and that government was 
not totally opposed to this idea. The state may 
accept greater autonomy in decision making for 
services and matters relating to Maori tribes, 
but the idea of separate nations remains an 


anathema. 


Activism and social justice 


The state claims to represent all its citizens, 
and it aims to demonstrate its commitment to 
social justice through its institutions to address 
grievances. In terms of redressing past wrongs 
the New Zealand state has at least recognized 
that many of the past land sales were, to say 
the least, dubious. Under pressure from activ- 
ist groups during the 1960s the state created 
the Waitangi Tribunal in 1975. The tribunal 
can hear claims, but it is not its job to deliver 
justice—Maori go to the tribunal to have their 
grievances recognized. There are many claims, 
so holding an investigation to determine if a 
grievance exists, and then having a hearing, may 
take over 20 years (Flavell, 2009). Whatever 
the result, it is up to the state to take further 
action, and compensation is limited by what the 
state believes it can afford. Te Ururoa Flavell 
explains: 


At any point in time the Crown can say “I’ve 
had enough, we own up, we did something 
wrong, we’re willing to negotiate”, and you 
go into direct negotiation with the Crown 
and that also takes a couple of years . . .. The 
problem is that the injustice is set against 
what was called the fiscal cap or the fiscal 


envelope. And that was an issue way back in 
the 1980s or so, 1990s, where they offered 
one billion dollars to settle all treaty claims. 
They had the four settlements, namely the 
fisheries [1992], the Ngai Tahu [1998] and the 
Waikato [Waikato-Tainui 1995] settlements 
I think, which were [each] $170... million 
dollars, which set the scene, and every other 
settlement from that point is set against that 
fiscal cap. So in terms of justice . . . no tribe 
has ever and will ever get justice from the 
government at the moment. Why? Because 
grievances according to evaluations against 
land and so on and losses are just too big for 
this country to sustain. 


In the end the Crown is under no obligation 
to listen to it. And that’s what happened in the 
case of the Foreshore and Seabed, where they 
found in favour of the claimants, and yet the 
government did nothing. And the other part is 
of course, that they are not resourced enough 
to be able to hear all the claims. And with the 
current deadline of 2014 I think, to finish up 
all settlements, people will obviously move to 
direct negotiations, to try and get it out of the 
road and do it before they get to that point. . . 


To an extent Teanau Tuiono (2009) agreed 
that the tribunal process cannot deliver justice: 


As it is now, no, because it doesn’t really 
have any teeth. You know, it’s a nice exercise 
for people to research because it’s a tribu- 
nal of enquiry ...so you can find out how 
the breach happened and about the history, 
and all those other sorts of things. It brings 
the tribes together to talk about those issues. 
But unless any of their recommendations are 
enforceable, and more where the Crown has to 
adhere to them, then it’s. . . lacking a serious 


amount of grunt. 


When asked if the Waitangi Tribunal would 
be successful in resolving all matters by 2014 
Ropata Paora (2009) argued: 
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That will not happen. Full and final settle- 
ment, as you well know you can put something 
on paper one day and say it’s full and final 
and shift the goal posts and then it’s some- 
thing else. I think in my view some of these 
tribes are quite astute actually, they did the old 
“full and final” and settled with one hundred 
and seventy mil, while full well knowing that 
the next generation will come along and say 
“No, we don’t agree with that, this is what 


we want”... 


Yet Paora also had hope for a future when 
relations between Maori and non-Maori could 
be resolved, and that one people could emerge. 


I think it can be. It’s not gonna be in this 
generation. But maybe in two or three genera- 
tions, I think Aotearoa will grow as a nation 
of people and once Maori are a lot more at the 
forefront of decision making I think things will 
change. I’m just basing that on the trend that’s 
existed for the last 20 years, the renaissance 
of te reo, the awareness that’s happening, 
the wananga [iwi-controlled Maori tertiary 
colleges], the learning things that are happen- 
ing at the moment, and people being more 
empowered. And governments come and go, 
eh? You know, this time last year, Labour had 
this idea that they were gonna be in govern- 
ment now and they were gonna sign off all 
these treaties, and now they don’t exist. But 
tangata whenua [indigenous people] and our 
mana motuhake and our tino rangatiratanga 
in our hearts, minds and souls will always 


exist. 


Paora’s words remind us that indigenous people 
have in the past taken the challenge up to the 
state to recognize their losses, and they will con- 
tinue to demand their rights and a greater say in 
their own development as citizens of a state. In 
Gramscian terms, the creation of the Waitangi 
Tribunal forms part of a deliberate strategy 
of fostering an ethico-political hegemony that 
recognizes past wrongs, and through limited 


compensation attempts to make amends. This 
in turn encourages people to engage both with 
the state and its institutions, for only through 
the state can issues of injustice be resolved. By 
designing a mechanism for compensation, as 
well as the terms under which hearings may 
take place or compensation paid, the state posi- 
tions itself with a central ethico-political role 
in responding to past injustices. By doing so it 
ensures its own legitimacy through consent, but 
it also neatly sidesteps the contentious issue of 
its assumption of sovereign power over Maori 


nations. 


Conclusions 


The tino rangatiratanga movement represents a 
general push for Maori self-determination, even 
if what that actually entails remains contested 
and undefined. With its conscious adoption 
of the tino rangatiratanga flag as its politi- 
cal motif, the Maori Party is the most visible 
expression of this current assertive Maoridom, 
but it must also run a fine line between being 
seen as a “responsible” party that can deliver 
outcomes through its support of government, 
while remaining true to its more radical con- 
stituency who, by virtue of their presence on 
a separate Maori electoral role, presumably 
identify primarily as Maori rather than New 
Zealanders. 

Other Maori perhaps want to be New 
Zealanders first and Maori second, a distinction 
that demonstrates the power of the hegemonic 
idea that the state is a progressive pluralist 
democracy, capable of providing justice as well 
as opportunities for all. This claim to ethico- 
political hegemony does not convince all, and 
here political activism is crucial in pushing the 
state further and further to accept positions it 
previously thought unthinkable as part of the 
necessity of reforming and adapting its hegem- 
onic position so that it remains legitimate in the 
eyes of its citizens. 


Glossary 


hake 

hapū 

hīkoi 

hui 

iwi 
kawanatanga 
mana 
Māoritanga 


marae 


motu 

tangata whenua 
taonga 

te reo Māori 


wānanga 


whakapapa 
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a form of digging up 

sub-tribe 

protest march 

meeting 

tribe 

governorship 

authority/integrity 

Māori culture 

meeting area of whānau 
or iwi 

islands 

indigenous people 

property/treasure 

Māori language 

iwi-controlled Māori 
tertiary colleges 


geneology 
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